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It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  institution,  that  with  all 
its  increase  of  funds  and  of  members,  it  has  failed  to 
command  respect  by  the  superior  quality  of  its  work. 

Is  it  not  time  that  a  new  order  of  things  was  insti¬ 
tuted?  The  omission  of  Greek  from  the  preparatory 
course  will  do  no  good,  if  our  High  School  graduates 
cannot  be  induced  to  enter  the  University.  It  would 
be  better  for  all  that  ten  should  graduate  yearly  from 
this  school  who  have  been  trained  by  masters,  than 
that  ten  times  this  number  should  come  out  undiscip¬ 
lined  to  think.  One  object  of  a  State  University,  and 
it  is  no  mean  one,  is  to  “  educate  the  directive  power  ” 
of  the  State.  We  all  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  give  an  opportunity  to  every  citizen  to  acquire 
“  that  culture,  discipline,  and  power  of  generalization, 
that  shall  fit  him  to  discover  opportunities  and  make 
combinations  which  create  possibilities  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  where  none  could  be  seen  before.”  It  is  to 
such  power  of  thought  that  the  development  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  State  is  due.  One  man  thus 
trained  is  worth  more  to  the  State  than  a  legion  with¬ 
out  this  power.  Thei’efore,  we  say  that  if  the  State 
would  derive  from  the  University  that  advantage  to 
Analysis,  Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Sentential  herself  for  which  the  University  was  created,  she  must 
Analysis,  Geometry  (4  books).  Algebra  to  pure  equa-  it  under  the  control  of  men  able  to  lead  the 

tions,  Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Cfe-  thought  of  the  State.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
sar’s  Commentaries  (2  books),  and  Virgil  (2  books),  or  there  are  no  such  men  in  our  State  University.  On  the 
an  amount  of  Latin  that  shall  be  equivalent  thereto  contrary  there  are  professors  there  who  would  do 
Previous  to  this  action  applicants  were  required  to  pass  ^  any  institution  in  our  country.  They  are  not 

an  examination  in  Orthography,  Arithmetic,  Geograr  sufficiently  numerous,  however,  to  overcome  the  influ- 
phy,  English  Grammar,  Elements  of  Algebra,  Csesar,  g^ce  of  bad  management  and  incompetency  in  the 
or  Virgil  or  their  equivalents,  and  Greek  Grammar  and  general  administration. 

Reader.  - - 

It  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  additional  We  are  pleased  to  see  so  large  a  number  of  County 
subjects  now  required  are  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  Superintendentsavailingthemselvesofthehelpatford- 
Greek  now  omitted.  This  standard  of  qualification  is  ed  by  the  country  press.  Many  of  them  are  editing,  and 
too  low  for  a  University.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  work  with  a  good  deal  of  ability  too,  Educational  Columns 
required  of  the  pupils  in  the  third  year  of  our  High  in  the  county  papers.  This  is  one  of  the  agencies 
School.  Perhaps  it  is  as  high  as  the  condition  of  our  that  the  wide-awake  and  efficient  Superintendent 
public  schools  throughout  the  State  will  warrant,  but  will  not  fail  to  employ.  He  cannot  afford  to.  Every 
at  least  another  year  of  preparation  should  be  re-  citizen  is  influenced  more  or  less  directly  by  the  news- 
quired  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  It  is  gratifying  to  paper  of  his  county.  The  light  can  even  be  made  to 
learn  that  the  Trustees  have  ceased  to  insist  upon  a  penetrate  the  souls  of  that  “  grand  army  ”  who  are  re¬ 
preparation  in  Greek,  but  it  would  have  been  still  ported  as  unable  to  read  or  write  a  word.  Let  the 
more  gratifying,  could  they  have  seen  their  way  clear,  pressure  be  brought  strongly  to  bear  on  the  eighty-four 
to  demand  higher  attainments  from  those  who  enter,  thousand  adult  citizens  of  Indiana  who  cannot  write  a 
The  annual  income  of  the  State  University  is  $30,-  sentence  of  their  mother  tongue.  The  educational 
500,  having  a  faculty  of  twenty-four  professors  besides  column  properly  conducted  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  President.  This  includes  the  Professors  in  the  it.  Let  the  superintendent  write  for  it  when  he  has 
Medical  College  at  Indianapolis.  In  1865,  we  are  in-  j  time,  and  select  judiciously  for  it  when  he  has  not. 
formed  that  the  income  was  $5,600  per  year.  An  in-  }  There  is  much  in,all  our  leading  weeklies  and  month- 
crease  in  less  than  ten  years  of  $25,000  is  a  good  linan-  j  lies,  and  in  our  journals  of  education  that  may  be  very 
ciid  rthowiii^.  i  pi'Miitubiy  read  by  tlie  masses. 
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Editorial. 

It  has  been  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  University  that  the  minimum  standard  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Freshman  class  shall  be  a  creditable  exam¬ 
ination  in  Orthography,  Reading,  Geography,  English 
Grammar,  United  States  History,  Composition,  Word 
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TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

Many  young  persons  will  commence  their  first  school 
this  year.  We  feel  a  profound  sympathy  for  the  sensi¬ 
tive  teacher  under  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  “  first  day 
in  school,”  and  it  is  with  a  hope  that  we  may  make 
some  practical  suggestions  that  will  be  of  service,  that 
we  write  this. 

There  is  a  previous  preparation  that  the  teacher 
should  make,  which  consists,  first,  in  seeing  that  the 
school  house  is  properly  prepared,  and  that  all  the  ex. 
ternal  appliances  which  the  district  affords  are  at  hand 
and  in  place, — and  second,  in  arranging  an  order  of 
exercises  for  the  first  day,  that  shall  be  as  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit. 

This  pre-supposes  .some  knowledge  of  the  school ;  at 
least  so  much  as  can  be  learned  from  the  director.  j 

When  the  morning  for  commencing  comes,  be  at  the  I 
school-house  some  half  hour  before  school  time,  and  j 
spend  this  interval  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  | 
pupils.  Begin  school  promptly  at  the  hour,  by  some 
devotional  exercise.  We  suggest  the  reading  of  a 
short  passage  from  the  Bible,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  by  the  school  and  the  teacher.  A  word 
or  two  of  welcome  and  you  proceed  at  once  to  business. 
This  business  is  the  classification  of  the  school  and  the  | 
assignment  of  lessons.  But  in  order  to  classify  there 
must  be  some  knowledge  of  the  relative  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  To  determine  this  approximately,  in 
arithmetic  for  instance,  assign  a  lesson  for  those  study-  | 
ing  written  arithmetic  to  prepare,  which  lesson  may  I 
consist  of  problems  taken  from  such  portions  of  the 
books,  as  will  test  the  best  as  well  as  the  poorest  schol¬ 
ars.  This  gives  work  to  a  large  portion  of  the  school 
at  once,  and  you  immediately  proceed  to  assign  some 
work  for  the  next  lower  grads  to  prepare,  in  some 
other  subject,  and  this  gives  you  a  still  smaller  number 
to  call  up  into  classes,  giving  then  a  brief  exercise  and 
assigning  them  a  lesson  to  prepare  for  the  next  recita-  i 
tion.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  younger  members  of  j 
the  school  you  can  now  return  to  the  others  and  after  j 
a  short  recitation  and  a  brief  examination  of  the  work  j 
done,  you  will  be  able  to  separate  them  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  in  each  branch  provided  for  by  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

A  similar  course  can  be  pursued  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  day’s  work  will  close  with  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  your  pupils  that  you  mean  work,  and  work  | 
with  method  in  it. 

Be  prompt.  Prompt  to  begin  and  prompt  to  close 
each  exercise.  Be  active  and  in  earnest.  Teach  pupils 
the  value  of  time  by  the  economy  with  which  you  use 
it.  j 

Do  not  talk  very  much.  Many  teachers  talk  their  j 
schools  into  disorder  and  disgust  oftentimes.  1 

Be  patient  and  hopeful.  Do  not  fret. — More  persons 
are  killed  by  worry  than  by  work. — Consider  yourself 
as  the  one  appointed  to  do  all  that  you  can  to  give 
direction  to  the  thought  of  your  pupils,  and  study  to 
build  not  so  much  for  the  present  ius  for  the  future. 


The  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  held 
July  22  and  23  in  this  city  began  a  work  that  will  cer¬ 
tainly  result  beneficially  to  the  school  system  of  the 
State.  It  was  evident  from  a  glance  that  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  composed  of  a  class  of  earnest  men ;  many  of 
whom,  it  was  also  evident,  had  scarcely  mastered  the 
alphabet  of  their  new  profession,  but  nevertheless 
seemed  fully  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  for 
strengthening  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  coming 
two  years.  That  the  convention  did  not  go  deeper 
into  the  work  of  supervision  and  management  and 
thus  reach  more  important  conclusions,  was  no  fault  of 
the  speakers.  The  programme  of  exercises  was  a  weak 
one.  The  subjects  presented  in  it,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  did  not  by  any  means  embrace  the  underlying 
principles  of  organization,  management,  and  instruction 
of  schools.  The  papers  prepared  by  Messrs.  Todd  of 
Delaware,  Goodwin  of  Clarke,  Douglass  of  Whitley, 
McReynolds  of  Carroll,  and  Young  of  Fountain  were 
able.  Could  each  one  have  been  fully  discussed  by  per¬ 
sons  who  had  given  time  to  a  thoughtful  preparation, 
the  end  attained  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 
The  subject,  “  How  to  criticise  and  how  to  assist  weak 
teachers,”  needed  a  fuller  discussion.  Some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  we  shall  return  to  at  some  future  time. 

On  the  occasion  of  another  such  meeting  we  hope 
the  members  will  take  charge  of  its  affairs.  We  were 
sorry  to  see  a  quiet  effort  made  to  “  run  it.”  It  would 
have  been  better  if  it  had  run  itself. 


The  Chicago  Teacher  waxes  facetious  over  the  name  of 
this  journal.  "Educationist”  is  a  word  which  he 
thinks  ought  to  “prepare  us  for  anything  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  vernacular.”  We  confess  ourselves  in¬ 
competent  to  commence  or  continue  a  discussion  upon 
the  subject  of  language,  with  one  who  considers  the  two 
following  sentences  equally  bad  English: — “Why  do 
young  persons  so  frequently  have  bad  teeth  ?  ” — and,  “  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  errors  here  are  not  altogether  rhet¬ 
orical.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  critic  who  regards 
these  two  sentences  as  equally  faulty,  should  fail  to  see 
the  appropriateness  of  the  name  of  this  paper.  He 
should  tarry, — as  he  probably  will,  being  noted  for  his 
modesty  and  discretion, — among  such  words  as  “  Teach¬ 
er,”  and  “Educator,”  until  his  beard  is  sufficiently 
grown  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  word  “  Educationist.” 


The  first  of  the  series  of  Prest.  Jones’s  papers  appears 
in  this  number.  These  will  contain  the  matter  sub¬ 
stantially  as  given  in  the  State  Normal  School,  upon 
this  subject.  No  one  will  follow  this  course  through 
attentively,  without  becoming  convinced  that  it  is  not 
only  admirable  as  a  course  of  mental  training,  but 
that  it  makes  the  teaching  of  morality  and  religion  in 
all  our  schools  practicable,  without  any  tendency  what¬ 
ever  to  sectarianism.  We  shall  publish  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  these  lessons  each  month  in  pamphlet 
form  for  use  in  schools. 


The  Indiana  School  Journal  for  August  devotes  more 
than  a  page  to  the  discussion  of  the  ownership  of  this 
paper.  Surely  this  is  a  question  that  ought  to  interest 
no  one  but  ourselves.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to,  or 
subtract  from  our  previous  statement.  We  therefore 
dismiss  the  subject,  and  beg  the  pardon  of  our  readers 
for  even  alluding  to  it. 
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Contributions, 


MIND  AND  MORALS* 

The  matter  which  will  appear  in  the  Educationist  under  the  title, 

“  Mind  and  Morals,"  has  been  wrought  out  during  the  last  three  years, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  classes  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

The  matter  exists,  mostly,  in  the  form  of  rough  notes.  It  is  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  purpose  to  re-arrange  and  re-write  these  notes,  and  have  them 
printed  in  the  form  of  the  part  which  appears  in  the  present  number  of 
this  paper,  for  the  following  reasons; 

First,  for  the  writer's  own  convenience  in  the  instruction  of  classes 
in  the  Normal  School. 

Secondly,  to  comply  with  the  request  of  many  prominent  teachers,  to 
put  the  matter  the  “  notes  "  in  more  permanent  and  convenient  form, 
so  that  it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction  by  other  teachers  who 
care  to  study  it. 

Thus  far,  the  matter  has  been  prepared  under  the  pressure  of  many 
duties  ;  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pressure  will  be  less,  con¬ 
sequently  the  suggestions,  and  possibly  the  oi  tlines  which  will  be  offered 
may  not,  in  some  respects,  be  as  full  as  some  will  desire.  But  if  the 
brevity  of  the  suggestions  and  of  the  outlines  shall  be  a  means  of  ex¬ 
citing  more  thought  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil, 
there  may  be  no  loss  to  those  who  participate  in  the  exercise. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  notes,  I  have  kept  constantly  in  view  the 
capacity  of  boys  and  girls  ten  to  twelve  years  old  in  our  public  schools. 
Experience  in  the  model  schools  connected  with  the  Normal  shows  that 
pupils  of  the  age  mentioned,  who  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  school  course,  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  important 
facts  presented.  No  study  of  the  school  course  seems  more  facinating 
to  them,  or  gives  them  more  culture,  or  more  self-respect.  An  adequate 
conception  of  the  essential  dignity — worthiness  of  spirit — is  ground  for 
true  fc//-respect,  and  for  respecting  others.  “  Know  thyself”  was 
written  over  the  portal  at  Delphi. 

The  sooner  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  shall  be  brought  into  a 
consciousness  that  the  mind\%  the  essential  man,  that  the  elevation  of 
the  spiritual  over  the  material,  that  the  dominion  of  reason  over  passion, 
that  the  realization  of  a  “  divine  ideal,”  the  type  after  which  each  was 
created,  is  the  great  end  of  the  educating  process,  the  sooner  will  the 
pupils  become  self-directing — self-governing— The  sooner  will 
they  make  good  citizens,  valuable  companions,  and  worthy  persons. 

The  aim  in  Part  I  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  some  of  the 
leading  facts  of  his  own  consciousness  ;  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which 
must  be  pre-supposed  in  any  rational  system  of  morals. 

The  form  in  which  the  matter  is  presented  is  such  as  to  suggest  to 
the  intelligent  teacher  that,  with  young  and  undisciplined  pupils,  he 
may  stop  with  the  development  of  the  definition  ;  that,  with  those  who 
are  more  mature  and  whose  minds  have  been  trained  in  thinking,  he 
may  and  should  go  farther.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  indicated.  A 
departure  from  the  lines  indicated  may  result  in  “scattering.” 

Wm.  a.  Jones. 

PART  FIRST. 

I. 

(a.)  A  man,  Richard  Roe,  was  drowned.  The  part 
which  is  found  and  recovered  wicts  the  body  of  Richard 
Roe.  It  occupies  spa^e;  i.  e.  it  has  extension,  as  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  It  has  other  properties  of  which 
I  may  gain  a  knowledge  by  the  use  of  my  senses,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  by  which  I  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  this  table  on  which  I  write,  or  of  this 
pen  with  which  I  write. 

Def.  1.  That  part  of  man  that  can  be  seen  and 
touched  is  the  body. 

(b.)  It  is  said  that  the  body,  found  and  recovered, 
was  the  body  of  Richard  Roe.  But  this  body  is  not  the 
whole  of  Richard.  This  body  was  animated,  moved 
and  used  as  an  instrument  by  another  part  of  Richard 
which  does  not  now  manifest  itself. 

This  body  and  the  members  of  it  were  caused  to 
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move  by  the  part  of  Richard  which  does  not  now  seem 
to  be  present.  This  body  was  made  to  walk,  to  talk, 
and  to  perform  vaiious  acts  in  the  service  of  the  absent 
part.  When  the  two  parts  were  united  the  person  said 
and  did  things  which,  of  necessity,  implied  knowing  or 
thinking,  feeling  and  willing. 

The  body  of  Richard  Roe  which  is  recovered  is  in¬ 
animate,  senseless,  like  the  clod  upon  which  I  tread. 

I  conclude  that  the  something  (which  I  have  called  a 
part)  that  once  animated  this  body;  the  something 
which  had  the  power  to  move  about  this  body  and  to 
cause  it  to  perform  a  great  variety  of  acts  in  its  service ; 
the  something  which  manifested  the  power  to  know,  to 
remember,  to  reason;  the  something  which  had  the 
power  to  feel  emotions  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  of  joy 
and  of  sorrow;  the  something  which  had  the  power  to 
form  plans  for  a  given  purpose,  and  which  used  this 
body  as  an  instrument  in  the  execution  of  its  plans ;  I 
conclude,  I  say,  that  this  something  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Richard  Roe — indeed  that  it  was  the 
essential  part  of  the  man,  and  that  this  body  was  the  in¬ 
strument  through  which,  and  by  means  of  which,  this 
essential  part  manifested  itself. 

The  words  soul,  mind,  or  self  are  used  to  name  the  part 
which  we  distinguish  as  the  one  which  animates  the 
body,  and  knows  or  thinks,  and  feels  and  wills. 

Def.  2.  That  part  of  man  which  animates  the  body, 
and  which  thinks,  feels,  and  wills  is  the  soul,  or  mind. 

From  the  above,  the  following  definition  of  man 
may  be  formed — a  definition  which  will  subserve  the 
present  purpose. 

Def.  3.  Man  is  a  being  composed  of  mind  and  l>odg. 

Note  1.  In  teaching  this,  as  in  teaching  every  sub¬ 
ject,  the  content  of  each  definition  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed. 

“A  definition,”  it  is  said,  “  should  completely  dis' 
tinguish  the  thing  defined  from  everything  else.” 
Very  good. 

But  wiAe/i  is  the  object  defined  “  completely  distin¬ 
guished  from  everything  else?”  What  is  the  law  of 
thought  to  which  every  definition  must  conform,  in 
order  that  it  shall  “completely  distinguish  the  thing 
defined  from  everything  else?”  i.  e.  that  it  shall  be  a 
complete  definition  ? 

If  every  teacher  and  every  student  shall  clearly 
comprehend  what  he  must  think,  in  order  that  an  ob¬ 
ject  may  be  so  defined  in  thought,  that  it  can  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  language — a  complete  definition — the  com¬ 
prehension  will  be  a  powerful  aid  in  all  thinking  and 
defining. 

2.  Defining  is  limiting.  Before  I  can  define  a  thing 
in  language,  I  must,  in  thought,  find  the  limits,  or 
boundaries  of  the  object  to  be  defined— must  find  “the 
edges  "  of  it — must  find  where  it  leaves  otf  and  some¬ 
thing  else  begins.  For  if  the  object  have  no  limits, 
“  no  edges,”  it  would  not  be  defined  for  itself,  and  con¬ 
sequently  my  thought  could  not  define  it.  It  would 
be  infinite.  Mind  can  Ancue  what  it  cannot  it 

can  know  the  infinite.  • 

.3.  A  definition  is  complete  when  it  states  the  whole 
of  which  the  thing  defined  is  a  part,  and  gives  the 
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marks  which  distinguish  the  part  defined  from  other 
parts  of  the  same  whole. 

Take  Def  3,  above:  Being,  names  the  uhnh-,  man  \ 
names  the  pari  to  be  defined.  I 

Mind  and  hody  united  into  a  one,  are  the  marks  | 
which  distinguish  the  part,  man,  from  other  parts,  as  ! 
hor.te,  tree,  stone;  contained  in  the  same  whole — being.  \ 

The  points  to  be  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  then, 
are; 

1st.  The  idea — being. 

2nd.  The  idea — man,  as  distinguished  by  the  marks 
mind  and  body  united  as  one. 

4.  Of  the  idea — being. 

Pare  being,  unlimited  and  undetermined,  e<)uals  no- 
thing. 

A  thing  is  known  to  be  what  it  is  through  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  its  attributes. 

Think  away  its  limitations  and  there  still  remains  to 
thought  the  abstract  possibility  for  a  thing  “  to  appear,” 
“  to  come  forth,”  to  exist. 

But  until  limited  attriV)utes  .stand  forth,  appear,  e.rist, 
no-thing  is  cognized. 

All  e:risfences,  then,  material  and  spiritual  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  one  idea,  and  fact — being.  But  each 
object,  or  existence,  differs  from  every  other  object  by 
reason  of  a  limitation  of  its  attributes.  Each  has  a 
different  existence. 

A  man,  a  tree,  a  stone,  each  has  being,  but  each  has 
a  different  existence. 

Being  then  is  the  whole  in  which  all  existences  are 
included. 

But  it  is  seen  that  a  horse,  a  tree,  a  stone,  is  each  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  idea  being.  We  have  now  to  find  the 
marks  which  discriminate  the  part,  man,  from  all  other 
existences  included  in  the  whole — being. 

These  marks  are  the  nnion  of  mind  and  body,  and 
the  peculiar  char.acteristics  of  hi.s  mind  and  of  hi.s  body. 

To  ascertain  these  peculiaritie.s  of  man  in  respect  of 
both  mind  and  body,  compare  and  contrast,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  man  and  a  mineral ;  as,  a  man  and  a  .stone, 
f^ompare  and  contrast  a  man  and  a  vegetable ;  as  a 
man  and  a  tree.  (iJompare  and  contrast  a  man  and  an 
animal ;  as.  a  man  and  a  horse,  or  a  dog. 

5.  Take  next  Def.  1  :  The  whole  is  man,  the 
part  is  body. 

The  marks  which  distinguish  the  part,  body,  from 
the  other  part  of  man,  mind,  are  its  .sensible  proper¬ 
ties;  as,  extension  in  space,  color,  etc. 

It  may  be  said  that  each  one’s  mind  knows  its  own 
body  immediatehi  as  soraethijig  other  than  itself. 

My  mind  says  '’my"  liody,  "my"  head,  etc.,  in  which 
expressions  the  word  “  my"  stands  for  the  self;  and  in 
the  e.xpression  '‘my  body”  is  implicit  the  idea  of  the 
.self  and  of  the  not-self,  i.  e.,  body. 

Bef.  2.  The  whole  is  man,  the  part  is  mind. 

The  marks  by  which  the  part  mind  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  part,  fody,  are  that  the  part  mind 
knows,  feels,  and  wills. 

Mind  knows  its'^i.f  as  an  identical,  endoring  self.  I 
know  th;'t  I  exi-ti'-l  lid  v -'r:  fiat  T — tiro  .-iTne  s.-lf — 
have  ;  i-d  ea'-li  day,  and  ifSn  h  momeot  since;  that  I 
now  exist. 


The  ceaseless  coming  and  going  of  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  volitions  are  the  marks — the  signs  of  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  being,  or  substance  which  1  call  my  mind, 
or  self 

Mind  not  only  knows  itself,  but  it  knows  its  acts,  and 
its  products  as  objects  differing  from  each  other  and 
from  itself  ' 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  first  movement  of  the  know- 
I  ing  agent  consist  in  a  separation  of  itself  from  that 
I  which  is  not  itself 

i  The  knowing  of  self,  of  nere-s.sity  involves  the  know- 
;  ing  of  the  not-self. 

If  there  were  no  separation  of  the  self  from  the  not- 
self,  no  knowing  could  be.  In  this  may  be  seen  that 
mind  is  of  necessity  something  other  than  body.  The 
body  is  the  instrument — it  becomes  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  through  which  spirit,  or  mind  manifests  itself 

PBYCHOLOOy—n. 

Having  briefly  spoken  of  the  composition  of  the 
nervous  substance,  we  next  pass  to  its  distribution.  In 
the  spinal  cord  the  gray  nervous  matter  is  anterior  to 
the  white,  by  which  it  is  protected  from  the  injuries 
which  constant  bending  of  the  spinal  column  would 
cause.  Within  the  cranium,  however,  we  find  quite 
a  different  arrangement.  First  the  spinal  cord  itself 
is  enlarged,  and  deflected  forwards,  something  like 
the  top  of  a  walking  cane.  Posterior  to  this  enlarge¬ 
ment,  called  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  on  either 
i  side  of  it  .are  two  larger  masses  of  nervous  tissue,  the 
i  small  brain  or  cerebellum.  In  these  the  gray  matter 
I  is  no  longer  found  within,  but  it  is  di.sposed  upon  the 
I  surface,  penetrating  however  to  the  interior  in  tree  like 
i  masses.  These  peculiar  formations  give  to  a  section 
1  of  the  cerebellum  a  beautiful  arborescent  appearance. 
Above  and  in  front  of  the  cerebellum  are  found  the 
“  hemi.spheres.”  the  cerebrum.  .  In  these  the  grey  mat¬ 
ter  is  found  wholly  upon  the  surface,  dipping  in,  how¬ 
ever,  b*  the  white  tissue  in  numerous  convolutions 
which  are  irregular  and  unsymmetrical  even  in  the 
hemispheres  of  the  same  bi’ain.  All  of  these  masses 
are  intimately  connected  together,  ami  with  the  spi¬ 
nal  cord  and  nerves,  by  numerous  fibres  and  complica¬ 
ted  decussations.  These  are  fully  described  in  Gray’s 
A)iatomy,  but  a  further  description  of  them  here  is 
I  not  necessary  to  the  jnesent  purpose.  Interesting  as 
i  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  would 
be,  we  nevertheless  i)ass  it  by  in  order  to  come  at  once 
to  that  part  of  the  nervous  matter  enclosed  by  the 
cranium,  and  which  is  especially  the  instrument  of  the 
mind. 

The  medulla  is  the  great  conducting  link  between 
i  the  brain  and  the  body.  Through  it  tactile  sensation 
j  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  motor  stimulus  to  the 
j  voluntary  muscles.  It  is  the  most  sensitive  and  vital 
part  of  the  encephalon,  and  injury  to  it,  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals,  results  in  instant  death.  It  is  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  posterior  cranial  nerves, 

I  and  therefore  e.xerts  an  important  secondary  influence 
I  on  the  expression  of  the  face,  on  the.  movements  of 
I  degiuiition,  .ami  tl.e  notion  of  tl.e  In  art. 
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Bat  the  chief  function  of  the  medulla  is  its  connec-  | 
tion  with  respiration.  In  it  the  eighth  pair  of.  nerves  j 
(pneuinogastric)  have  tj^eir  rise.  The  point  of  origin 
of  these  nerves  is  therefore  called  the  “vital  point.” 
In  the  case  of  a  rabbit,  quoted  by  Flint  from  Legallois, 
the  whole  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  part  of  the  medulla,  until  the  origin  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  was  reached.  The  animal 
still  continued  to  breathe,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  deep 
sleep;  but  the  moment  the  origin  of  the  nerve  was 
touched,  the  breathing  instantly  ceased.  In  number¬ 
less  experiments  of  this  kind  it  has  been  found  that  i 
death  takes  place  from  an  injury  to  the  medulla  with¬ 
out  a  struggle,  and  apparently  without  pain,  showing 
that  the  sense  of  the  want  of  air  is  wholly  destroyed. 

Passing  to  the  next  division  of  the  encephalon,  we 
notice  a  wholly  ditferent  function.  The  best  physi¬ 
ologists  now  agree  tliat  the  chief  function  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum  is  to  co-ordinate  muscular  movements.  In  ani¬ 
mals  from  whom  the  cerebellum  has  beeii  removed, 
no  loss  of  muscular  energy  is  noticed,  bflt  there  is  a 
total  inability  to  regulate -or  co  ordinate  the  muscular 
movements.  An  instance  with  which  every  one  is  fa¬ 
miliar  is  found  in  the  violent  movements  of  a  behead¬ 
ed  fowl.  Here  the  cerebellum  is  completely  separa¬ 
ted  from  the  spinal  cord,  but  for  a  few  seconds  the 
cord  is  able  to  carry  on  muscular  movements  with 
great  vigor.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  motions  take 
place  in  pigeons  where  the  cerebellum  is  in  part  or 
wholly  removed.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  cerebellum  has  no  other  functions.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  restrict  any  part  of  the  brain  to  a  particular 
oftice  has  always  proved  unsuccessful,  with  perhaps  a 
single  e.xception,  which  will  bo  mentioned  further 
along. 

The  cerebellum  is  relatively  larger  in  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  than  in  man,  but  it  doubtless  has  the  same  oftice 
in  all  animals. 

:-ince  all  so  called  phrenologists  have  made  the  cer¬ 
ebellum  the  local  habitation  of  the  organ  of  amative¬ 
ness,  it  might  be  well  to  quote  from  Flint  that  “the 
idea  that  it  presides  over  the  generative  function  is 
not  sustaitied  by  the  results  of  experiments  on  ani¬ 
mals.  or  by  facts  in  comparative  anatomy.”  [Vol.  IV, 
p.  388.]  The  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  large 
brain  is  as  1  to  8  4-7  in  the  male,  and  1  to  SJ  in  the  fe¬ 
male.  The  ne.xt  pap@r  will  be  devoted  to  the  cere- 
Viruin.  '  Harvey  W  Wii.ey. 

- -  - 

A  STATE  ITNIVERSITY.-SiK  1. 

With  the  best  intentions,  but  without  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  hc^-  design,  the  State  of  Indiana  has  under¬ 
taken  to  build  up  a  University.  The  general  idea  of 
this  institution  is  undoubtedly  to  crown  her  free  edu¬ 
cational  system  with  a  complete  provision  within  her¬ 
self  for  the  highest  requirements  of  the  student  in  any 
and  all  branches  of  study  and  professional  training. 
The  idea  of  a  University  has  no  limit,  but  supposes  all 
facilities  that  can  be  furnished  for  the,  pursuit  of 
knowleilgc  ill  any  Held.  This  is  the  matured  coricep- 


I  tion.  It  is  obvious  in  theory,  and  has  been  abundant- 
j  ly  demonstrated  in  tact,  that  such  an  idea  can  not  be 
realized  in  a  day.  .4  University  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
manufactured  to  order,  and  sent  home  accompanied 
by  a  bill  for  collection ;  it  is  a  tree  to  be  set  out  and 
given  time  for  natural  and  healthy  growth.  Herein 
many  mistake.s  have  arisen,  ambitious  and  superficial 
people,  saying  upon  a  sudden  impulse,  “  J.et  us  build 
a  college,  a  first-class  institution,  as  good  as  any  in  the 
land.  W e  have  the  money.  Why  be  second  to  any¬ 
body?”  It  takes  something  else  besides  money,  and 
i  one  can  as  easily  by  taking  thought  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature,  as  by  taking  thought  suddenly  produce  a 
school  of  high  scholastic  grade.  It  must  grow,  creat¬ 
ing  its  own  congenial  atmosphere,  and  by  slow  devel¬ 
opment  acquire  its  character  as  fountain  of  exact 
learning,  jich  and  ripe  nutriment,  and  genuine  scholar¬ 
ship.  But  something  can  be  done  with  money,  not 
much  without  it  Hence  if  there  is  money,  a  grand 
start  is  made  for  founding,  for  setting  out  in  favorable 
circumstances  what  may  become  in  time  a  true  uni¬ 
versity  of  learning.  Suppose  now  the  material  aid  is 
ample,  unlimited.  A  nice  supposition  to  contemplate, 
to  think  about,  and  build  college  air  castles  upon. 
There  are  the  buildings  first;  they  are  imposing  and 
beautiful,  and  by  practical  skill  every  2)ossible  requisite 
is  completely  supplied.  No  lack  of  anything  Then 
it  is  fully  equipped.  Money  will  do  that  There  are 
labratories,  apparatus,  museums,  cabinets,  libraries, 
and  heaven  knows  that  educational  machinery  has  not 
been  neglected.  Everything  but  brain  is  furnished; 
and  the  effort  seems  to  be  towards  getting  along  with 
very  little  of  that.  Now,  everything  is  on  the  ground 
that  money  will  buy.  The  State  has  furnished  the 
sinews  of  w’ar;  has  done  all  she  can  do  to  make  a 
University  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  her  sons  from 
running  away  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Oxford,  Bremen,  or 
anywhere  else.  Let  us  inquii’e  what  is  next  wanting 
to  go  ahead  with  the  first  class  university  ?  The  answer 
is,  timbei’,  material  to  work  on.  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  students.  Through  the  oversight  of  this,  many 
and  many  a  so-called  college  in  the  new  W est  especially, 
is  emjjty  and  tumbling  down,  or  turned  into  a  common 
school.  Really,  neither  Indiana  nor  any  other  State 
west  of  the  Alleghauies  has  much  use  for  a  university. 
She  has  not  the  material  for  its  work.  She  has  immense 
use  for  common  schools  and  for  a  good  many  high 
schools,  but  she  has  more  colleges  than  there  is  occa¬ 
sion  for.  Why?  Because  the  university  expects  its 
students  to  come  supplied  with  the  tools  to  work  with. 
It  has  no  business  teaching  English  Grammar  and  Alge¬ 
bra.  Its  work  is  on  the  field  of  scientific  research,  not 
of  equipping  jmpils  with  their  a,  b,  c’s.  If  it  does  this, 
it  is  not  a  university,  but  a  common  school.  The  work 
done,  not  the  buildings  and  the  name,  determines  what 
the  thing  is.  You  may  go  up  to  your  high  school  room 
in  the  city,  and  having  filled  the  seats  with  ten  year  old 
children,  say,  “  Look  at  my  fine  high  school.”  It  is 
not  a  high  school.  Its  pupils  can  not  touch  the  work 
of  the  place.  So,  also,  you  may  take  your  high  school 
and  marshall  them  in  the  ample  buildings  referred  to 
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above,  and  say,  “  See  our  grand  university."  It  is  no 
university  at  all;  it  is  a  high  school  in  university  build¬ 
ings;  a  V.  ry  poor  place  for  it  to  be.  There  is  the  mis¬ 
take  of  the  West.  It  makes  colleges  before  they  are 
wanted.  There  is  no  material,  or  very  little,  ready  for 
use.  These  preparatory  departments  are  not  only  an 
injury,  but  ruin  to  a  college.  The  foot  should  not  be 
allowed  to  tread  the  campus  until  the  full  examination 
of  a  high  freshman  standard  is  sustained.  What  is 
meant  is,  that  the  rudimentary  preparation  shall  be 
goo<l;  the  student  shall  not  spell,  write  and  speak, 
merely  under  a  general  impression  of  and  force  of 
habit.  He  shall  know  something.  Beyond  the  point 
of  a  moderate  preparation  for  a  university  but  very  few 
of  Indiana’s  young  men  are  disposed  to  push.  The  at¬ 
tractions  of  business  and  the  superficial  standard  of  at¬ 
tainments  switch  them  off  the  student’s  track  at  the 
end  of  their  teens  before  they  have  reached  the  front 
door  of  the  university.  But  this  is  the  want,  the  first 
desideratum  of  students  that  are  up  to  the  grade  of  the 
institution.  It  is  not  well  to  go  to  work  with  any  others, 
nor  to  come  down  to  common  school  keeping  in  the 
State  University.  There  are  some  other  requirements 
to  be  noticed  in  a  future  article.  H. 

-  - 

MATHEMATICS. 


APPLICATION  OF  DIRECTIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE  SYMBOLS. 


To  further  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  symbol  y — 1,  let 
y  denote  a  unit  in  the  direction  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  and  x  a  unit  in  the  direction  of 
the  base,  and  z  a  unit  in  the  direction  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular;  and  Y,  X,  Z,  represent  the  number  of  units 
respectively  in  the  hypotenuse,  base  and  perpendicu* 
lar;  then  must 

(1.)  Yy=Xx-f  Zz  tn  length  and  direction. 


y  X  z 


(2.)  Conjugately  — = — ( — 
Y  X  Z 


Multiplying  both  equa¬ 
tions  together,  gives 


(3.)  ya=x2-fz2-t-xz 


(  Z  X] 

I  — ^ — 

[x  z 


But  X  and  Z  being  at  right  angles  to  each 
Z  X 

other  — =y' — 1  and  — = — i/ — 1. 

X  Z 


By  substituting  these  values  in  (3)  the  result  is 
(4.)  y2=X2-t-Z2. 


The  triangle  may  be  represented  thus : 


theories  of  Sir  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton  and  Prof.  A.  De 
Morgan,  of  Great  Britain. 

In  my  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Educa¬ 
tionist,  by  the  displacement  of  a  type  in  the  tenth  line 
from  the  bottom  the  reader  will  have  observed  that 
— IJ  should  have  been — 1^  D.  M.  Berry. 

TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 

The  provision  in  the  school  law  authorizing  township 
institutes  opens  a  way  for  the  County  Superintendent 
to  reach  public  sentiment  and  popularize  the  new  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  law,  which  he  will  do  well  to  study  to  im¬ 
prove. 

The  public  judgment  in  regard  to  the  recent  changes 
wilt  be  based  largely  upon  the  immediate  results  of 
their  operation.  If  a  more  general  and  regular  attend¬ 
ance,  a  higher  degree  of  interest,  a  better  and  sounder 
progress  are  secured,  they  will  be  approved. 

On  the  contrary,  should  the  people  see  nothing  re¬ 
sulting  but%  wrangle  about  the  text-books  to  be  used, 
and  an  attempt  to  “systemalize  things"  by  introducing 
long  lists  of  cumbrous  “rules  and  regulations,”  intri¬ 
cate  and  impracticable,  “daily  programmes,”  “  uniform 
courses  of  study,”  etc.,  they  will  become  in  a  measure 
disgusted.  Dissatisfaction  will  follow,  and  the  next 
Legislature  will  not  be  prepared  to  take  any  advanced 
steps. 

What  is  most  wanted  just  now  is  improvement  in  the 
work  done  in  the  schools.  The  teaching  must  be  bet¬ 
ter.  And  that  this  may  be  so,  the  subjects  taught  and 
the  simple  principles  that  underlie  the  teaching  of  them 
must  be  better  understood. 

The  township  institutes  should  be  conducted  with  an 
eye  to  this  object  directly,  and  the  attention  and  study 
of  the  Superintendent  should  be  given  to  this  branch 
of  his  duly  even  to  the  neglect,  if  necessary,  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  “grading  ungraded  schooLs,”  course  of  study, 
daily  programmes,  etc. 

The  law  requires  that  one  Saturday  in  each  month 
of  the  term  be  devoted  to  a  township  institute,  and  per¬ 
mits  two  to  be  so  used.  This  gives  time  in  a  six  months’ 
term  for  a  great  deal  of  good  work,  and  if  properly  used 
it  can  be  made  to  show  plainly  in  the  character  of  the 
schools. 

Those  subjects  upon  which  so  much  time  is  spent  in 
the  schools  should  be  taken  up  in  these  institutes  and 


discussed  with  a  thoroughness  that  will  result  in  benefit 
1  to  somebody.  As  the  number  present  wilt  necessarily 
j  be  few,  the  discussions  can  be  free  and  informal ;  each 


j  one  can  have  opportunity  to  enter  fully  into  the  work. 

I  Let  tUe  subject  of  reading,  for  instance,  be  considered 
j  under  something  like  the  following  heading's ;  What  is 
I  reading?  What  is  it  to  read?  What  is  it  to  teach 
The  above  demonstration  of  the  47th  of  Euclid  is  |  children  to  read?  What  expedient  can  be  used  to  se- 
briefer  than  those  usually  given  in  text-books.  1  cure  the  best  attention,  interest  and  progress?  What 

Prof.  E.  B.  Elliott,  a  most  eminent  mathematician  j  to  secure  ready  recognition  and  calling  of  words?  What 
and  one  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  Washing-  ;  to  secure  intelligent,  thoughtful  expression?  What 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  first  illustrating  !  mental  faculties  should  be  appealed  to  and  exercised 
the  practical  and  important  uses  of  the  symbol  — 1  in  i  at  the  various  periods  of  the  child’s  progress?  What 
this  country,  and  by  his  genius  has  made  practical  the  I  can  be  done  to  give  such  a  bent  or  direction  to  his  habits 
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of  reading  as  shall  most  benefit  him  in  after  life,  etc. 
Let  the  teachers  and  the  Superintendent  read  from  the 
books  used  in  the  schools  to  illustrate  their  views  upon 
these  points  and  many  others  that  may  be  raised, 
especial  attention  being  given  at  the  same  time  to  a 
study  of  the  theories,  practices  and  methods  used  in 
the  best  schools  in  the  country  in  teaching  the  subject. 

The  subjects  of  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra¬ 
phy,  grammar,  etc.,  should  be  considered  in  the  same 
manner — reaching  down  into  underlying  principles  and 
including  an  inquiry  as  to  what  knowledge  in  these 
various  branches  is  of  most  practical  worth,  and  how 
the  same  can  be  presented  and  studied  so  that  its  very 
acquisition  shall  enrich  the  mind — what  faculties  each 
and  all^  that  is  taught  are  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen. 

Let  the  subject  of  opening  exercises  be  fully  con¬ 
sidered — of  what  should  they  consist — how  made  most 
beneficial — how  made  to  aid  in  securing  prompt  and 
regular  attendance — how  the  Bible  should  be  used  and 
read — what  les«ons  in  morals  and  manners,  etc.,  should 
be  given,  and  how  and  when.  And  in  proper  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  these,  let  general  methods  of  instruction 
and  recitation — assigning  of  lessons  and  other  work — 
management  of  classes  and  sub  divisions  of  classes,  etc., 
be  considered,  all  looking  to  the  prevention  of  idleness 
and  the  promotion  of  industry — of  cheerful,  diligent, 
intelligent,  interested  application  to  work  on  the  part 
of  all. 

A  fair  share  of  time  should  also  be  given  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  scholarship  of  the  teachers  by  test  lessons  in  the 
various  branches,for  which  they  should  have  ample  time 
to  prepare,  including  the  preparation  of  abstracts,  classi¬ 
fications,  diagrams,  topics  for  recitation,  review,  etc. 

The  Superintendent  can,  at  a  suitable  time  before  the 
season  for  holding  these  institutes,  issue  a  circular 
giving  the  arrangements  as  to  time  and  place  of  hold¬ 
ing  each  during  the  term,  and  assigning  one,  two 
or  three  subjects,  as  he  may  think  best,  for  each  day, 
the  consideration  of  which  will  constitute  the  principal 
exercises  of  that  day.  He  might  also  give  a  few  topics 
under  each  subject  which  the  teachers  should  prepare 
to  discuss,  and  which  should  be  .so  framed  as  to  lead  to 
a  consideration  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
proper  teaching  of  the  subject. 

At  the  close  of  each  day’s  work  the  Superintendent 
should  give  a  summing  up  of  the  important  conclusions 
arrived  at,  and  ihstruct  the  teachers  as  to  what  he 
would  wish  to  have  them  aim  to  accomplish  in  the 
various  subjects  that  have  been  under  consideration, 
and  in  his  visits  to  the  schools  afterwards  he  should  be 
careful  to  inquire  after  the  results  of  any  attempts  to 
put  in  practice  what  has  been  learned.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  next  day’s  session  might  also  be  given  to 
an  interchange  of  experience  as  to  the  practical  results 
of  the  instruction  of  the  former  session;  in  fact  the 
intervening  of  two  weeks  or  a  month  between  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  these  institutes  is  a  happy  feature  as  it  gives 
time  to  make  a  pi’actical  test  of  what  is  learned  each 
day. 

The  people  of  the  neighborhood  where  the  institute 


is  held,  and  especially  those  who  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  educational  matters,  should  be  invited  to  at 
tend  and  take  part  in  the  exercises,  and  when  evening 
sessions  are  held,  local,  practical  questions  in  which  all 
j  are  interested  should  be  considered,  that  the  people 
!  themselves  may  come  into  direct  contact  with  educa- 
'  tional  questions. 

That  the  children  make  good  progress  in  useful  learn- 
;  ing  is,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  great  object  of 
j  the  school,  and  should  the  work  of  the  township  insti- 
!  tutes  result  in  improvement  in  this  direction,  it  will  go 
!  far  to  render  the  new  law  popular  with  the  people, 
i  .Jesse  H.  Brown. 


'  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  UNGRADED 
■  SCHOOLS. 

!  The  State  Board  of  Education  in  respoi\se  to  a  re.so- 
I  lution  passed  by  the  convention  of  County  Superin- 
!  tendents,  held  recently  in  this  city,  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  report  on  the  subject  named 
above. : — Ed.s. 

Your  committee  respectfully  report  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  prescribe,  definitely,  any  course  of  study  for 
I  ungraded  schools.  This  inability  arises  from  the  dr 
I  versity  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  uniform¬ 
ity.  These  are : 

1.  The  inequality  in  the  length  of  school  terms. 

2.  The  shortness  of  the  term  generally. 

3.  The  inexperience  and  inefficiency  of  many  of  the 
teachers. 

4.  The  want  of  thorough,  systematic,  intelligent  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  schools. 

First.  It  is  evident,  that  unless  there  is  uniformity 
in  the  length  of  the  school  terms,  there  can  not  be 
much, uniformity  in  the  studies  or  the  rate  of  progress. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  with  the  people. 

^cond.  The  shortness  of  the  school  term  generally, 
precludes  the  idea  of  secui-ing  a  sufficient  number  of 
matured  men  and  women  as  teachers.  Teaching  is  a 
temporary  employment  rather  than  a  profession ;  con¬ 
sequently,  comparatively  few,  except  young  undevel- 
j  oped  and  inexperienced  persons  are  engaged  in  it,  and 
I  many  of  these  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  procure 
i  more  permanent  and  remunerative  employment.  Con- 
I  stant  employment  is  necessary  to  induce  young  people 
'  to  make  teaching  a  profession.  The  remedy  for  this 
!  lies  with  the  people  and  the  County  Superintendents, 
i  Third.  The  want  of  constant  employment  prevents, 

!  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  professional  preparation, 

I  and  as  a  consequence  many  persons  are  selected  to 
i  teach  who  are  unable  to  organize,  discipline,  govern  or 
:  instruct  a  school.  Lender  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
i  surprising  that  the  selection  of  the  studies  and  the 
j  rate  of  their  progress  are  determined  by  the  children 
I  or  their  parents,  and  not  by  the  teacher.  The  remedy 
!  for  this  is  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  qualifications  of 
!  the  teacher  by  County  Superintendents. 

I  All  that  your  committee  feel  justified  in  doing,  under 
present  circumstances,  is  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 
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which,  if  adopted,  will  economize  the  time  of  the 
teacher  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  schools. 

First.  There  should  be  but  one  series  of  books,  of 
any  kind,  in  the  same  school;  The  diversity  in  readers, 
arithmetics,  geographies,  etc.,  is  detrimental  to  pro¬ 
gress,  because  it  consumes  the  time  of  the  teacher  un¬ 
necessarily,  and  prevents  thorough  classification  and 
instruction.  The  remedy  for  this  great  diversity  in 
school  books  lies  with  the  County  Board. 

Second.  Every  pupil  should  be  expected  to  read, 
write,  and  spell  every  day.  These  studies  are  the  basis 
of  a  good  education  and  should  receive  constant  at¬ 
tention.  No  one  can  be  too  proficient  in  these  essen¬ 
tial  branches. 

Third.  As  the  5th  and  6th  readers,  of  every  series 
in  use,  contain  the  choicest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  difficult  selections  of  English  literature,  the  time 
that  is  generally  spent  by  immature  pupils  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  read  them  is  worse  than  wasted.  The  true  test 
of  every  reading  exercise  is  not  the  fluency  with  which 
the  words  are  repeated,  but  is  the  intelligent  apprecia 
tion  of  the  thoughts  of  the  author.  If  children  read 
the  4th  reader  fluently,  understand  the  sentiments  it 
contains,  spell  and  define  its  words,  they  are  doing  all 
that  can  be  well  done  ordinarily  in  an  ungraded 
school. 

Fourth.  Little  children  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
six  years  of  age  may  be  taught  to  read  with  considera¬ 
ble  fluency,  and  spell  the  first  thirty  pages  of  any  of 
the  first  readers  in  use  during  the  first  four  months  of 
school.  Every  child  should  be  furnished  with  a  slate 
and  should  be  taught  to  count,  make  figures  and  print 
the  words  of  the  book.  The  best  teaching  is  done  by 
the  aid  of  the  black  board.  The  spelling  book  should 
not  be  used  by  little  children,  as  the  primer  or  first 
reader  furnishes  all  that  is  necessary. 

Fifth.  Spelling  should  be  made  an  instrumentality 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  language.  Preference 
should  be  given  to  the  words  in  common  use  such  as 
are  found  in  the  readers.  Advanced  pupils  should 
have  their  knowledge  of  the  reading  lesson  tested  by 
requiring  them  to  write  an  analysis  of  it.  The  spelling 
lesson  should  be  written  from  dictation.  In  oral  spell¬ 
ing  every  word  should  have  its  correct  use  illustrated 
by  being  put  into  a  sentence. 

Sixth.  In  arithmetic  pupils  should  be  drilled  thor¬ 
oughly  to  write  numbers,  to  add,  subtract,  multiply 
and  divide  with  ease  and  accuracy,  before  they  are 
permitted  to  proceed  to  the  more  complex  operations. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  pupils  working  in  per  centage 
and  the  extraction  of  roots  who  can  not  write  simple 
numbers  or  recite  the  multiplication  table  with  accuracy. 

Seventh.  Pupils  who  have  mastered  the  2d  and  3d 
readers  should  commence  the  systematic  study  of  pri¬ 
mary  geography  and  elementary  arithmetic. 

Eighth.  A  text  book  in  grammar  should  not  be 
introduced  until  the  pupils  are  able  to  read  fluently 
and  intelligently  in  the  4th  reader. 

Ninth.  The  tendency  to  put  pupils*  into  more  ad- 
vanoed  studies,  particularly  the  higher  arithmetic 
should  be  discouraged.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 


Common  School  Arithmetic  is  preferable  to  a  superfi¬ 
cial  knowledge  of  the  higher  book. 

Tenth.  Much  of  the  success  of  any  school  depends 
upon  wisdom  shown  in  its  classification.  The  fewer 
the  classes  the  more  time  there  will  be  for  thorough 
instruction,  by  the  teacher — and  practice  by  the  pupils. 

It  is  a  matter  of  special  gratification  to  the  Board  of 
Education  that  such  a  body  of  Superintendents  are  as¬ 
sembled  at  this  convention.  The  supervisory  power 
granted  to  you  by  the  new  school  law,  will  enable  you, 
gentlemen,  to  examine  closely  into  the  workings  of  our 
school  system,  to  correct  present  evils  and  to  suggest 
such  remedies  as  your  practical  wisdom  may  suggest  in 
reference  to  future  improvements.  At  present  we  do 
not  deem  it  wise  to  do  more  than  suggest  these  general 
ideas  in  reference  to  a  uniform  course  of  study.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  by  the  improvement  derived  from 
more  thorough  examinations  of  teachers,  by  longer 
and  more  regular  terms  of  schools,  by  the  earnest  and 
thorough  working  of  the  Township  Institutes,  and  by  a 
uniform  system  of  school  books,  you  may  be  able  at 
your  future  meetings  to  systematize  the  course  of  study 
in  such  a  manner  that  greater  good  may  be  derived 
from  our  Common  Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alex.  M.  Gow,  1  ,, 

•  Wm.  a.  Joxes,  I 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Pennsylvania  needs,  and  is  beginning  to  demand, 
better  teachers.  The  zero  point  of  professional  qualifi¬ 
cation  is  rising.  “What  was  once  the  maximum  of 
hope  will  soon  be  the  minimum  of  sufferance.”  1'each- 
ing  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  of  hu¬ 
man  employments.  Its  highest  success  depends  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  in  all  the  progressive 
phases  of  its  development,  and  upon  a  sagacious  per¬ 
ception  and  adaptation  of  the  means  of  its  nurture  and 
growth.  Poets  may  be  “  born,  not  made ;  ”  teachers 
must  be  born  and  made.  But  how  can  the  teachers  of 
the  State  be  instructed  in  the  science  and  art  of  their 
profession  ?  Our  Normal  Schools  have  been  established 
and  fostered  by  the  State  to  do  this  work.  They  have 
done  what  they  could.  They  have  rendered  very  effi¬ 
cient  aid,  and  their  influence  is  rapidly  extending,  and 
the  work  done  by  them  is  steadily  improving  in  char¬ 
acter.  But  they  can  never  supply  the  schools  of  the 
State  with  professional  teachers.  This  must  be  attained 
from  instruction  at  teachers’  institutes,  from  books,  and 
from  experiments  in  the  school  room.  This  brief  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  facts  reveals,  in  the  main,  the  appropriate 
work  of  the  teachers’  institute.  It  must,  in  kind,  be 
substantially  that  of  the  Normal  School.  At  present, 
it  seems  necessary  to  give  some  instruction  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  branches  of  study.  Many  of  the  teachers  who 
have  considerable  knowledge  of  these  branches  have 
made  no  classification  of  that  knowleege,  and  no  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates,  and  a  little  judi¬ 
cious  instruction  will  frequently  supply  connections, 
guard  against  mistakes,  bring  important  principles  into 
the  foreground,  and  render  the  whole  subject  luminous. 

But  the  principle  work  of  the  teachers’  institute 
should  be  to  give  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  Under  this  general  idea  would  come  such 
subject;,  as  the  iirgaiiizatioii  of  the  school  ;  the  classill 
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cation  of  the  pupils;  primary  instruction;  oral  teach¬ 
ing;  object  lessons;  use  of  the  blackboard;  order  of! 
studies;  assigning  lessons;  hearing  recitations;  school  j 
management,  including  government,  order,  moral  train  j 
ing,  punctuality,  etc.  Many  collateral  subjects  could 
be  taken  up,  such  as  the  co-operation  of  parents;  grad-  ; 
ing  the  schools;  ventilation;  furniture;  apparatus; 
regularity  of  attendance;  higher  education,  and  the 
importance  and  means  of  self-culture. 

In  the  management  of  a  teachers’  institute  there 
should  be  a  plan ;  but  the  plan  should  be  so  flexible,  j 
so  well  adjusted  to  the  traditional  notions  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  of  the  community,  and  so  thoroughly  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  end  sought  that  it  shall  not  be  a  hindrance  | 
instead  of  a  help  Printed  programmes  for  the  week 
should  be  discarded;  they  are  always  embarrassing. 

If  there  is  no  properly  authorized  committee  of  teach¬ 
ers,  the  county  superintendent  should  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  arranging  for  and  conducting  the  insti¬ 
tute.  lie  should  consult  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
county — especially  those  who  are  principals  of  graded 
and  high  schools — before  any  announcement  respecting 
the  institute  is  made.  By  the  exercise  of  care  and 
kind  consideration,  misunderstandings  may  generally 
be  avoided,  and  harmonious  co-operation  secured. 

Teachers  are  accustomed  to  regard  institute  week  as 
in  some  degree  a  season  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 
While  they  desire  to  be  instructed,  they  also  wish  and 
expect  to  be  entertained.  This  expectation  should  not 
b*  disregarded  in  the  arrangements  for  the  institute, 
but  its  undue  influence  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against ;  it  should  be  assumed  and  arranged  that  teach¬ 
ers  are  to  think  and  work.  They  should  be  given 
something  to  do,  and  should  be  required  to  show  in 
their  subsequent  examinations  and  teachin  that  some¬ 
thing  practical  has  been  learned  at  the  institute.  In  | 
order  to  do  this,  both  superintendent  and  teachers  I 
should  take  notes  of  the  lessons  given  ;  the  one  that  j 
he  may  know  what  instruction  was  imparted,  and  the 
others,  that  they  may  not  forget  the  lessons  nor  besur-  ! 
prised  when  the  subject  is  brought  forward  at  the  next  | 
examination.  It  would  be  well  for  the  superintendent  | 
on  the  last  day  of  the  institute  to  call  special  attention  j 
to  a  few  of  the  lessons  given — not  many — and  in.iiruct 
the  teachers  as  to  what  use  they  will  be  expected  to  I 
make  of  them  in  the  school-room.  When  he  visits  the  I 
schools,  he  should  carefully  inquire  after  the  re.sults  of  I 
these  instructions  and  efforts. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  very  much  of  the  in¬ 
struction  given  to  teachers  at  institutes  is  “  unto  them 
as  a  very  lovely  si>ng  of  one  that  hath  a  |)!easant  vi)ice, 
and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument;  for  tliey  hear  the 
words,  but  tliey  do  them  not.”  To  Ezekiel’s  clescrijition 
may  be  added  that  of  .lames,  “  If  any  be  a  hearer  of  the 
word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding 
his  natural  face  in  a  glass;  for  he  beholdeth  himself, 
and  goeth  his  way,  anil  straightway  forgetteth  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.”  Do  not  these  words  portray.  ! 
with  fearful  fidelity,  tlie  exjierience  of  many  teachers?  I 
They  attend  the  institute,  listen  to  the  “lovely  song”  j 
and  the  “  pleasant  voice.”  behold,  “as  in  a  glass,”  their  ' 
mistakes  and  their  short-comings,  and  then  return  to  [ 
their  schools  to  teach  precisely  as  they  did  before.  | 

By  firmly  and  judiciously  .insisting  that  teachers  shall  . 
reproduce  at  the  next  examination  the  imjiortant  in¬ 
structions  given  at  tin;  institute,  and  that  they  shall 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  apply  the  same  in  the  school¬ 
room,  the  superintetident  can  not  only  do  much  to 
secure  both  attendance  and  attention,  but  also  to  put 
to  a  fair  test  the  practical  value  of  institute  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  number  of  instructors  from  abroad  should  not 
generally  exceed  two  or  three.  .A.  portion  of  the  work 
should  always  be  done  by  the  teachers  of  the  county. 
How  great  a  portion  must  be  determined  by  the  cViar- 


acter  of  the  teachers.  But  all  earnest  teachers  wish  to 
hear  the  views  and  learn  the  methods  of  those  who 
have  had  a  wider  observation  and  a  more  varied  expe¬ 
rience;  and  they  should  be  gratified.  True,  there  is 
sometimes  a  prejudice  against  instructors  from  a  dis¬ 
tance;  but  there  is,  more  frequently,  a  prejudice  in 
their  favor  and  against  those  of  their  own  number  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  instruction.  Both  preju¬ 
dices  are  unwise.  Experience,  observation  and  study 
tend  toward  wisdom  everywhere.  Any  one  who  can 
give  light  and  help  should  be  welcomed.  Instructors 
should  be  selected  with  I’eference  to  practical  results. 
Those  who  have  sound  views  on  the  theory  and  art  of 
education,  and  have  liad  experience  in  the  school  room, 
can  generally  make  their  instruction  interesting  to 
earnest  teachers.  The  lessons  or  lectures  of  the  day 
sessions  should  not,  as  a  general  thing,  exceed  half  an 
hour  in  length. 

The  exercises  should  commence  precisely  at  the  time 
announced.  The  most  effectual  way  to  teach  punctu¬ 
ality  is  by  being  punctual.  In  this  matter  the  superin¬ 
tendent  should  give  the  teachers  a  ta.ste  of  perfection. 
There  is  inspiration — almost  sublimity — in  a  sharp 
punctuality. 

Variety  should  be  studied.  The  institute  of  one 
year  should  not  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  one.  One  method  of  avoiding  this  sameness  is  to 
make  one  or  two  topics  specially  prominent  one  year, 
and  others  the  next.  Classes  of  children  are  sometimes 
introiluced  to  illustrate  different  methods  of  conduct¬ 
ing  recitations  and  new  theories  of  teaching,  but  gen¬ 
erally  with  poor  success.  The  children  are  amused  or 
embarra.sse(i  by  the  novelty  of  their  position,  and  fail 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  all,  except  those  who  have 
often  seen  the  experiment  tried. 

The  evening  lectures  should  furnish  general  instruc¬ 
tion  a!id  rational  enteitainment.  In  these  lectures 
many  popular  themes,  not  api)ropriate  for  the  institute 
proi)er,  can  be  discussed,  aiid  thus  much  local  talent  be 
utilized. 

In  a!l  cases  the  .superintendetit  should  issue  a  circu¬ 
lar  some  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  institute,  and  send  to  all  the  teachers, 
school  directors  and  leading  educational  men  in  the 
country,  informing  them,  as  definitely  as  possible,  what 
is-  proposed,  what  arrangements  have  been  made,  and 
soliciting  their  attendance  and  cooperation.  Fains 
should  be  taken  to  have  a  notice  of  the  institute  in¬ 
serted  in  all  the  papei’s  of  the  coutity,  and  also  a  full 
account  of  its  proceedings. 

In  wind  has  been  said,  reference  has  been  had  only 
to  county  institutes.  In  some  of  the  couidies  of  the 
State  local  institutes  have  been  held  with  very  marked 
beneficial  results.  In  the.se  institutes,  the  people  take 
an  active  part,  and  very  many  local  and  practical  ques¬ 
tions  are  discussed ;  such  as  grading  schools,  grading 
salaries,  building  school-houses,  ornamenting  school 
grounds,  holding  ])ublic  school  picnics,  etc.  The  local 
institute  opens  a  field  that  promises  a  ricfi  return  for 
all  the  culture  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it  as  a peojdes 
imlitutc.  and  brings  the  great  questions  of  education  at 
once  hi  fore  the  only  authoritative  tribunal  of  the  .\ine- 
can  citiz-’ii — the  ptople  themxelvee. 

The  district  institute  is  a  mor*-  luivate  affair,  but 
may  be  made  very  useful  by  a  candid  and  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  duties  and  deficiencies:  of  experiences  and 
expe<lients.  .An  earnest  and  honest  spirit  is  one  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  b(>ing  benetitted  by  the  district  insti 
tut'-.  If  teachers  have  no  objective  point  in  their 
I  teachings,  if  they  have  notliing  definite  that  they  pro- 
I  pose  to  attain  bey'ond  spending  so  many  months  in  tiie 
i  routine  of  the  school  room,  and  receiving  so  many  rlol 
lars  for  it,  their  attendance  at  the  distiict  institute  will 
1  be  in  vain.  They  don’t  want  anything  But  by  an 
honest  statement  of  diffictilties  and  failures,  and  by  a 


comparison  of  methods  and  measures,  the  earnest 
teacher  may  be  greatly  assisted.  In  the  district  insti¬ 
tute  there  is  time  and  opportunity  to  talk  ovei’,  in  a 
free  and  familiar  way,  a  great  many  practical  questions 
that  arise  in  the  discharge  of  daily  duties.  There  is 
also  time  to  compare  views  on  what  certain  writers 
have  said  on  various  topics  connected  with  the  duties 
of  the  profession. 

In  the  proper  organization  and  effective  working  of 
our  institute  system,  led  by  our  Normal  School  sj'stem, 
rests  our  chief  hope  for  anything  like  professional 
training  for  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools  of 
Pennsylvania. —  W.  W.  Woodruff,  in  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal. 


DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  CENSUS 

By  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labor,  all  the 
facts  bearing  upon  education  in  the  census  of  1870 
have  been  eliminated  and  every  useful  deduction  has 
been  traced  to  its  end.  The  following  most  significant 
facts  relating  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country  have,  it 
is  believed,  never  before  been  computed ; 

Total  population  in  1870,  10  years  old  and  over  33,228,945 

Illiterate  population,  xo  years  old  and  over  5,658,144 

Mate  population,  to  years  old  and  over  14,258,866 

Illiterate  mates,  10  years  old  and  over  2,603,888 

Female  population,  to  years  old  and  over  .  13,970,079 

Illiterate  females,  10  years  old  and  over  3>o54>256 

Percentage  of  total  illiterates  to  total  population  of  same  age  20.04 

Percentage  of  male  illiteiates  to  male  population  of  same  age  18.26 

Percentage  of  female  illiterates  to  female  population  of  same  age  .  21.87 

Total  population  in  1870,  io*2i  years  old  .9,692,945 

Illiterate  population,  xo-2i  years  old  ;  t. 942, 948 

Male  population,  10.21  years  old  ....  4,8x5.865 
Illiterate  males,  xo-2i  years  old  ....  984, 74X 
Female  population.  xo*3x  years  old  4,877,080 

TUiterate  females.  xck3X  years  old  958,207 

Percentage  of  illiterates,  xo*2i  years  old,  to  male  population  of 

same  age  .....  20.05 

Percentage  of  male  illiterates  to  male  population,  both  xo>2t  years 

old  ^*43 

Percentage  of  female  illiterates  to  female  population,  both  xo*3x 

years  old  i9-€5 

Total  male  adults,  1870  .....  9,443,oox 

Male  adult  illiterates  ...  1,619,147 

Total  female  adults  .....  9><^92,999 

Female  adult  illiterates  .  .  2,096,049 

Percentage  of  male  illiterate  adults  to  total  adults  17. X5 

Percentage  of  female  illiterate  adults  to  total  female  23.05 

Who  can  speak  boastingly  of  American  intelligence, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  over  17  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  m  iles  of  the  country,  who  are  essentially  all 
voters,  are  illiterate,  and  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
adult  females  (over  twenty-three  per  cent.)  are  in  the 
same  condition?  But  the  amount  of  intelligence  in 
the  country,  as  tested  by  the  capacity  to  read  and 
write,  is  not  limited  to  these  adults.  The  census  does 
not  give  those  under  10,  who  can  not  write  or  can  not 
read;  but  we  may  make  an  estimate  on  the  basis  that 
the  same  percentage  bolds  good  as  in  the  case  of  those 
over  10,  and  we  find  that  out  of  the  38, .558.371  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  of  all  ages,  12,  135,799 
or  31.47  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  any  estimate  which  would  ascertain  the 
number  who  are  able,  through  reading  and  writing,  to 
exchange  information  with  others  for  the  guidance  of 
their  conduct. 

ORIGINAL  STATISTICS. 

The  greater  body  of  facts  presented  in  the  report 
has  been  gathered  by  the  Bureau  itself  from  regular 
and  special  reports  of  school  officers,  and  are  of  course, 
two  years  later  than  those  furnished  by  the  census. 

The  total  school  population  of  the  34  States  report¬ 
ing  is  12,740,751 ;  that  of  the  7  Territories  being  88.097. 
The  enrollment  in  the  34  States  reporting  was  7,327,- 
415;  in  the  7  Territories,  52,241.  The  average  attend¬ 
ance  ie  the  28  States  reporting  was  4,081,569 ;  in  4  Ter¬ 
ritories,  28-, 956.  The  number  not  registered  in  the  34 
States  reporting  was  4,569,127 ;  in  6  Territories,  39,676. 
— Report  of  United  States  Commiszioner  of  Education. 


1  ^ dttcittianal  ce. 

I  We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  alloio,  the  latest 
\  educational  news  of  our  own  State,  and  hope  our  friends  wW 
i  aff'ora  us  the  necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  tune,  arid 
j  place  of  all  meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with 
I  changes  of  school  offeers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  he  gladly  received. 

I  - E.  T.  Casper  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the 

j  Lima  schools. 

! - J.  Reubelt,  formerly  of  Vevay,  Indiana,  will 

j  superintend  the  LaGrange  public  schools  next  year. 

I  - We  have  received  a  very  neat  circular  of  the 

j  Patoka  Graded  School.  .J.  T.  Erwin  is  Suiierinteiulent- 

I  - A.  .J.  Foster  has  been  elected  County  Superin¬ 

tendent  of  St.  Joseph  county,  vice  Elisha  Sumption, 
resigned. 

j  - The  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers 

I  Association  have  partially  prepared  a  programme  for 
I  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  this  city  Dec.  30,  1873. 

- Superintendent  Bayliss,  LaGrange  county,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  four  weeks  normal  institute.  A  teachers’ 
j  class  will  be  organized  during  the  fall  term  in  connec- 
‘  tion  with  the  Ontario  Collegiate  Institute. 

i 

]  - The  School  Trustees  of  Brookville,  Franklin 

j  county,  have  bought  the  Brookville  College  building 
I  and  are  fitting  it  up  for  their  public  schools.  A.  W. 
j  Eieghle  has  been  engaged  as  Superintendent. 

;  - The  authorities  of  the  State  University  have 

I  taken  a  very  sensible  step  in  the  election  of  Miss  Sarah 
!  P.  Morrison,  of  this  city,  as  a  tutor  in  that  Institution. 

1  iss  M.  was  the  first  lady  graduate  of  the  University, 

!  and  we  only  regret  that  she  has  not  been  elected  to  a 
'  full  professorship  instead. 

I  - Besides  the  common  school  branches,  Mr.  Mor- 

j  ris,  Superintendent  of  .Shelby  county,  promises  instruc- 
■  tion  in  Theory  and  Practice,  Classifying  and  Grading 
I  of  Country  and  Village  Schools,  Daily  Programmes  for 
!  Public  Schools,  Management  of  Township  Institutes, 
j  and  the  School  Laws  of  Indiana. 

- We  have  received  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Cata- 

:  logue  of  the  Stockwell  Collegiate,  Normal  and  Com- 
i  mercial  Institute.  Mr.  J.  G.  Laird  is  President  of  this 
,  institution,  which  fact  is  sufficient  assurance  that  faith- 
'  ful,  honest  work  will  be  done  The  number  in  all  the 
'  departments  last  year  was"  245. 

- The  schools  of  Union  county  average  more  than 

!  eight  months  in  thq  year,  and  are  all  provided  with 
,  Webster’s  Unabridged  dictionaries,  globes,  maps,  charts- 
i  etc.  'feachers  receive  forty-five  and  fifty  dollars  per 
month.  Superintendent  Smith  is  now  holding  a  nine 
:  weeks  institute,  which  ends  with  the  first  week  in 
I  September  thirty-two  in  attendance.  “  In  Union  there 
!  is  strength." 
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Personai,. — Sheridan  Cox,  for  several  years  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Logansport  Schools,  has  been  elected  to 

the  same  position  in  the  schools  of  Kokomo. - George 

C.  Shepard  succeeds  Mr.  Cox  at  Logansport. - Eld.  0. 

A.  Burgess,  a  former  President  of  the  Northwestern 
Christian  University  of  this  city,  has  been  re-elected, 
and  will  enter  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his  old  position. 

- President  Jones  of  the  State  Normal  School  is 

now  in  New  York  selecting  a  four  thousand  dollar 
library  for  that  institution. 

- The  following  is  a  list  of  the  official  visits  to  be 

made  by  the  State  Superintendent  during  August.  At 
each  place  he  will  meet  the  Trustees  at  2  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lecture  at  night.: 

18th.  Delphi,  Carroll  county  ! 

19th.  Williamsport,  Warren  county.  ' 

2(Jth.  Covington,  Fountain  county.  1 

22(1.  Charleston,  Clarke  county.  i 

26th.  Lexington,  Scott  county.  i 

27th.  Madison,  Jefferson  county.  j 

28th.  Vevay,  Switzerland  county.  | 

29th.  Rising  Sun,  Ohio  county.  1 

He  will  also  deliver  a  lecture  at  Argos,  Marshall  I 
county,  August  16th,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  1 
of  a  new  school  house.  j 

- The  County  School  Board  of  Delaware  county  i 

met  at  Muncie  on  Saturday,  August  9th,  for  the  pur.  I 
pose  of  organization.  The  following  committees  were  | 
appointed,  with  three  members  on  each: 

1.  School  Buildings  and  Furniture. 

2.  t’ourse  of  Study,  Text  books  and  Apparatus. 

3.  Rules  and  Regulations. 

4.  fLalth. 

5.  Township  Libraries. 

6.  Normal  Institutes. 

7.  Wants  and  needs. 

Dr.  John  Horne,  a  prominent  physician,  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee;  J.  H.  Kroutz, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Text-books,  and  Wm. 
Murray,  Selma,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Furniture. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

We  shall  give  in  each  issue  a  list  of  the  County  In¬ 
stitutes  to  be  held  during  the  succeeding  month. 

The  following  will  occur  previous  to  September  15th : 

COMMENCING  AUGUST  18tH. 

Carroll  county.  L.  E.  McReynolds,  Superintendent. 
Clarke  county.  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Superintendent. 
Boone  county.  Thos.  J.  Shulse,  Superintendent. 
Dearborn  county.  G.  C.  Columbia,  Superintendent. 
Fountain  county.  Jas.  A.  Young,  Superintendent. 
Gibson  county.  W.  T.  Stillwell,  Superintendent. 
Green  county.  R.  C.  Hilburn,  Superintendent. 
Hamilton  county.  J  S.  Losey,  Superintendent. 
Jackson  county.  W.  S.  Swengel,  Superintendent. 
Laporte  county.  Jas.  O’Brien,  Superintendent. 

Posey  county.  .Jas.  B.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 
Putnam  county.  J.  R.  Gordon,  Superintendent. 
Warren  county.  Chas.  M.  Parks,  Superintendent. 

COMMENCING  AUGUST  25tH. 

Bartholomew  county  John  M.  Wallace,  Sup’t. 

Clay  county.  W.  H.  Atkins.  Superintendent. 
Crawford  county.  J.  W.  C.  Springston,  Sup’t. 


Daviess  county.  Edward  Wise,  Superintendent. 
Decatur  county.  W.  H.  Powner,  Superintendent. 
Fayette  county.  J.  L.  Rippetoe,  Superintendent. 
Floyd  county.  J.  K.  Walts,  Superintendent. 

Hancock  county.  John  H.  Binford,  Superintendent. 
Hendricks  county.  J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  Superintendent. 
Henry  county.  Enos  Adamson,  Superintendent. 
Howard  county.  A.  J.  Youngblood,  Superintendent. 
Jetlerson  county.  Geo.  C.  Monroe,  Superintendent. 
Lawrence  county.  Jos.  P.  Funk,  Superintendent. 
Martin  county.  Thos.  M.  Clarke,  Superintendent. 
Montgomery  county.  Marion  Clodfelter,  Supt. 

Noble  county.  Thos.  M.  Ells,  Superintendent. 

Ohio  county.  John  H.  Pate,  Superintendent. 

Parke  county.  E.  C.  Siler,  Superintendent. 

Pike  county.  Thos.  C.  Milburn,  Superintendent. 
Randolph  county.  Chas.  W.  Paris,  Superintendent. 
Rush  county.  Wm.  T.  Moflett,  Superintendent. 

Scott  county.  Allen  H.  Whitset,  Superintendent. 
Shelby  county.  Richard  Norris,  Superintendent. 
Switzerland  county.  F.  M  Griffith,  Superintendent. 
Wayne  connty.  T.  C.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

COMMENCING  SEPTEMBER  IST. 

Jasper  county.  J.  H.  Snoddy,  Superintendent. 
LaGrange  county.  Alfred  Bayli.ss,  Superintendent. 
Marion  county.  Walter  S.  Smith,  Superintendent. 
Union  county.  H.  K.  W.  Smith,  Superintendent. 
Vanderburgh  county.  Robt.  C.  Hooker,  Supt. 

COMMENCING  SEPTEMBER  8tH. 

Kosciusco  county.  Wm.  L.  Mathews,  Supt. 

Madison  county.  Joseph  Franklin,  Superintendent. 
Washington  county.  A.  A.  Cravens,  Superintendent. 

THE  STATE  INSTITUTES. 

According  to  the  oi’iginal  plan,  the  Institutes  at 
Franklin  and  Vincennes  were  organized  July  18th, 
and  the  one  at  Muncie,  August  4th,  each  to  continue 
in  session  three  weeks.  Two  of  them  have  now  closed, 
and  though  no  official  reports  have  been  made,  some 
facts  may  be  given  concerning  them. 

Both  the  Vincennes  and  Franklin  Institutes  enrolled 
i  more  than  two  hundred  members,  and  from  present 
indications,  Muncie  will  number  as  many.  As  a  rule, 
the  better  class  of  teachers  have  attended,  so  that  with 
the  valuable  instruction  imparted,  much  good  must  re¬ 
sult  from  them. 

The  officers  of  the  Vincennes  Institute  were,  D.  E. 
j  Hunter,  Superintendent;  W.  T.  Crawford,  Secretary, 

I  and  R.  A.  Townsend,  Treasurer.  Mr.  Crawford  not 
i  being  able  to  attend,  Theo.  Courcier  of  Perry  county, 
j  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary. 

I  The  principal  instructors  were  A.  M.  Gow,  Morals 
i  and  Manners  and  Ornithology ;  Prof.  L.  Prugh,Chemis- 
j  try  and  Botany;  T.  J.  Charlton,  Geography  and  .\.s- 
;  tronomy;  M.  Z.  Tinker,  Music;  S.  S.  Hamill.  Elocu- 
I  tion;  0.  S.  Westcott,  Natural  History;  J.  T.  Hays  and 
I  E.  B.  Milam,  English  Grammar;  W.  X.  Bell,  Physi- 
j  ology;  D.  E.  Hunter,  History  and  Natural  Philosophy; 

I  Miss  M.  Haworth,  Writing,  and  Hiram  Hadley,  Lan- 
guage. 

'  The  Institute  was  divided  into  two  sections — Primary 

and  High  School — both  tections  uniting  on  Morals,  Mu- 
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sic  and  Elocution.  A  class  met  before  opening  exercises 
in  the  morning,  and  one  after  adjournment  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  thus  occupying  the  time  from  7  a.  .m.  to  5  r,  m. 
When  favorable,  the  Astronomy  class  met  again  at 
night. 

The  social  on  the  tirst  evening  of  the  Institute,  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Patton,  seemed  to  inaugurate  an  era  of 
good  feeling  that  continued  throughout  the  session. 
Though  much  was  expected  of  the  teachers,  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  they  complied 
willingly  Evening  lectures  and  an  excursion  to  the 
Indian 'mounds  gave  variety  to  the  programme.  The 
Superintendent  deserves  much  credit  for  the  energy 
displayed  in  working  up  the  Institute. 

The  officers  at  Franklin  were  E.  H.  Butler,  Superiii 
tendent;  J.  W.  Caldwell,  Secretary,  and  E.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Treasurer. 

The  principal  instructors  were  O.  S.  Westcott,  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Natural  History;  11.  W.  Wiley,  Natural 
Sciences;  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  Theory  and  Practice,  Pri¬ 
mary  Arithmetic,  and  Intellectual  Philosophy;  Hiram 
Hadley,  Language;  Prof  Ridpath,  History;  J.  H.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Music;  W.  A.  Bell,  Physiology;  E.  W.  Thompson, 
Geography  and  Astronomy ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Boyce,  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Thompson,  Botany. 

.4  great  deal  of  the  instruction  was  especially  valua¬ 
ble,  and  none  more  so  than  that  of  Miss  Lathrop. 

The  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  the  schools  of 
the  State  were  invited  to  be  present  on  Thursday,  the 
14th,  to  decide  upon  a  course  of  study  for  high  schools. 

Franklin  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  the  teachers  left 
feeling  better  and  wiser  than  when  they  came.  The 
officers  and  citizens  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  the  Institute. 

The  officers  of  the  Muneie  Institute  are  H.  S.  McRae, 
Superintendent;  .John  trooper.  Secretary,  and  O.  M. 
Todd,  Treasurer. 

The  princi|)al  instructors  are  Hiram  Hadley,  Lan¬ 
guage;  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal 
School,  Theory  and  Practice,  Primary  Instruction,  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy;  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Morals  and  Arithmetic;  H.  W.  Wiley,  Nat¬ 
ural  Sciences;  W.  A.  Bell,  Physiology  and  Theory  and 
Practice;  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  History ;  0.  S.  Westscott, 
.Arithmetic,  Natural  History,  Orthoepy  and  Orthogra¬ 
phy;  Prof  Mulkins,  Writing;  O.  M.  Todd,  Grammar, 
and  J.  H.  Ford,  Theory  and  Practice.  T.  .A.  Wylie,  of 
the  State  University,  will  also  be  with  them  during  the 
last  week. 

The  following  course  of  lectures  is  on  their  pro¬ 
gramme  ; 

Aug.  5. — Thoroughness,  H.  A.  Edson,  Indianapolis. 
.Aug.  7. — Something  to  do,  J.  M.  Olcott  Aug.  8. — Com¬ 
mon  School  System  of  Indiana,  M.  B.  Hopkins.  .Aug. 
11. — The  Relation  of  the  University  to  the  Common 
.School,  Cyrus  Nutt,  Aug,  13. — Mound  Builders  and 
their  Works,  Daniel  Hough.  Aug.  19. — Liberty  and 
Popular  Education,  Max  Lilienthal,  Cincinnati,  Aug. 
21. - r-,  W  Morris  Grimes,  Anderson. 

Saturday,  Aug.  16,  was  “Superintendents’  Day.  ” 

.Surely  no  better  selection  of  instructors  and  subjects 


could  be  made,  and  the  attendance  elicited  attests  its 
appreciation. 

The  citizens  in  all  these  places  have  labored  for  the 
success  of  the  Institutes,  have  taken  an  unusual  inter¬ 
est  in  them,  have  very  much  added  to  the  enjoynient 
of  those  attending,  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  J. 


0ur  ^ook  ^ablv. 

Thk  American  EnccATioxAi,  Readers. — New  York  and 
Chicago.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  <k  Co.  Edward 
Cook,  agent,  133  .State  street,  Chicago. 

We  apprehend  that  but  few  teachers  will  say  that 
there  is  just  now  any  great  necessity  for  a  new  series  of 
readers.  Yet  on  a  jiretty  careful  examination  of  the 
first  four  books  of  this  .series  we  feel  bound  to  admit 
about  all  the  publishers  claim  for  them — that  tliey  con¬ 
tain  what  has  been  already  ap[)roved  in  this  dejiartment 
of  instruction  with  very  much  that  is  fresh  in  material 
and  new  in  arrangement  and  design. 

Through  these  four  books  the  series  boars  the  stamp 
of  the  most  pains  taking  care  in  preparation.  The 
gradation  of  the  material  exercises,  lessons,  subject 
matter,  definitions,  etc.,  has  received  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  and  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  best  success  yet 
achieve<l  in  this  direction. 

The  word  method,  the  alphabetic  method  and  the 
phonic  method,  are  all  (Combined  in  the  First  Reader 
in  a  compact,  logical,  and  systematic  manner,  and  in 
the  hamis  of  a  reasonably  skillful  teacher  it  must  prove 
to  be  all  that  is  needed  for  beginners.  .A  full  ami  very 
plain  chart  of  tire  vowel  and  consonant  .sounds  is  given 
in  the  .Second  Reader,  with  Webster’s  diaci  itical  mark¬ 
ing,  and  the  introductory  chapters,  in  the  following 
numbei-s,  on  principles,  rules,  etc.,  are  very  clear  and 
commendably  brief. 

In  the  advanced  numbers  much  valuable  infoi'ina- 
tion  uj)on  various  subjects  is  happily  conveyed  without 
abstruseness  or  technicality,  in  lessons  seemijigly  de¬ 
signed  only  as  exercises  in  the  art  of  reading,  or  to 
elaborate  the  principles  of  elocution. 

The  size  of  the  books  is  medium  or  less,  the  price 
reasonably  low,  the  illustrations  profuse,  rich,  artistic 
and  beautiful,  the  binding  is  good  and  chastely  orna¬ 
mented,  the  paper  is  tinted,  and  the  printing  ^s  in  the 
best  style  of  the  Cambridge  Press. 

We  have  on  our  table  from  the  same  publishers, 
Swinton’s  Word-book  Series,  composed  of  three  books. 
First,  the  Word-primmer,  a  beginner’s  book  m  oral  and 
written  spelling.  Second,  the  AVord-book  of  English 
spelling,  oral  and  written,  designed  to  attain  practical 
results  in  the  acquisition  of  the  ordinary  English  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  Word 
analysis.  Third,  the  Word-analysis,  a  graded  class- 
book  of  English  derivitive  words,  with  practical  exer¬ 
cises  in  spelling,  analyzing,  defining,  synonyms  and  the 
u.se  of  words,  by  William  Swinton,  A.  M. 

Also.  First  r.essons  in  our  Country’s  History,  bringing 
out  its  salient  points  and  aiming  to  combine  ximyiirity 
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with  seme,  and  a  Condensed  School  History  of  the 
United  States,  constructed  for  definite  resuhs  in  recitation, 
and  containing  a  new  method  of  topical  reviews,  by  the 
same  author. 


'TOMTIME  IS  TO  LENGTHEN  LIFE." 


.\11  of  these  are  excellent  books,  and  we  propose  to  ! 
notice  them  at  length  at  some  future  time.  'Phe  Word¬ 
book  series  fills  a  Tiich  in  school  text-books  not  hereto-  i 
fore  occupied,  and  fills  it  well.  i 

Drill-Book  ox  the  Funda.mextal  Rules  of  .Arithmetic. —  j 
By  W.  A.  Boles,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

This  little  book  presents  a  “  new,  easy  and  rapid  j 
method”  of  testing  the  correctness  of  computation  in 
the  fundamental  rules.  The  importance  of  vapidity  j 
and  accuracy  in  arithmetical  calculations  will  not  be 
over-estimated.  This  book  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very 
important  addition  to  our  already  numerous  “  Helps  to  i 
Teachers.”  We  refer  to  the  advertisement  in  another  j 
column  for  fuller  information  of  the  design  and  plan 
of  the  author. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school  ; 
otiicer.s  to  the  advertisement  of  Hadley  Brothers.  The  i 
JiEssoxs  IN  Uanguage  tcaclics  a  iicw  .system  of  language  | 
culture,  and  is  meeting  with  general  favor.  Their  Pro- 
gram.mk  Clocks  become  a  necessity  wherever  used,  as  no 
readier  can  properly  conduct  a  recitation  and  be  his 
own  monitor. 

School  Trustees  wili  also  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
correspond  with  J.  Davis  V^  ilder,  (see  advertisement.) 
His  Lujuid  Slating  is  u.scd  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools. 


SEHSTID  BY 


DKILL-BOOK 


ON  THE 


OF 


ARITHMETIC, 


A  New,  Easy,  and  Rapid  Method  of  testing  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  Computations  in  Addition,  Sub-  . 
traction.  Multiplication,  and  Division 
of  Integers  and  Decimals  by 
the  addition  or  subtrac¬ 
tion  of  two,  three,  or  four  like  figures. 


POSTAL  CARD, 

Costing  One  Cent, 

— TO — 

ITxADLEJY  BKOTHJiKS, 

i:5«  STATE  SntEET,  CHICAGO, 

FOR  CIRCULAR  COXTAIXIXIi 

HADLEY’S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE, 

I*rice,  CO  cents.  An  exi;eeding]y  popular  book,  doing 
mnch  good;  already  adopted  by  luoretliau  1.000 schools. 

.  ESTELL’S  PROGRAMME  CLOCKS  ; 

three  styles,  S14.00.  §18.00.  $25.00.  Splendid  Timekeepers 
and  pertect  .Monitors.  Tlie  ‘'Excelsior,”  price  $25.00, 
Iroin  a  new  patent,  and  very  elegant  Send  for  Circulars. 

COOK’S  COMBINED  SCHOOL  REGISTER,  ‘ 


Fifty  difterent  answers  can  be  readily  tested  by  the 
Teacher  in  one  minute.  No  pupil  can  obtain  assistance 
from  his  seatuiate,  neither  can  he  detect  or  use  the  key 
by  which  ins  work  is  proved,  unless  he  be  thoroughly 
competent  to  solve  the  entire  problem. 

The  book  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  drill  book,  if  the  Teacher  prefers. 

The  exercises  in  Multiplication  and  Division  compel 
a  review  of  Addition  and  Subtraction — a  most  valuable 
feature. 

The  book  contains  two  hundred  and  forty-six  exercises, 
together  with  full  directions  to  Teachers. 

11  pupils  are  allowed  only  sutlicient  time  for  their 
work,  they  will  soon  attain  rapidity  and  accuracy — abil¬ 
ities  highly  prized,  but  seldom  attained. 

By  the  plan  proposed,  the  almost  universal  habit  o 
obtaining  assistance  by  watcliing  the  work  of  other 
pupils  is  as  effectually  prevented  as  if  each  pupil  were 
isolated  from  all  the  others. 

Price  of  Drill-Book,  post  paid,  25  cents. 

Address.  ' 

W.  A.  BOLiB 

Superintendent  Public  Schoolx, 
SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 


by  O.  S.  (\>OK.  $1.25  aii  l  $2  TO.  Tiiis  is  a  very  unique 
affair,  and  serves  •  e  piircose  ..f  -.-vemi  bc»;.<.s  Vuiiteil  in 
one.  Sample  page-  ;ree  o.:  a’.'pHjaCio.'.. 

IIADEEV  BROl  HERS.  Booksellers. 

Bki  (S'JtMe  Street,  (.hitmia. 


buckeye  BEEE  FOl  ydry. 

in  l.'«7. 

or  Copper  and  Tin* 
ibe  best  Kotary  Hang- 
Schotfia,  Farms, 
Fire  Alarms, 
CUimts,  etc,  £'uUy 

Catalo^e  sent  Free. 

A  Tir-'T, 

102  and  KHr^aetSenotKl  SkiCinciunaii. 
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Xl^'FOTirUJtJlSTT  TO 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


In  many  casea  the  people  are  complaining  of  the  use¬ 
less  expenditure  of  the  Township’s  funds,  and  are  de¬ 
manding  a  more  economical  management  of  their  affairs. 
Each  year  we  find  the  feeling  growing  stronger,  and 
the  people  watching  the  expenses  more  closelj'.  and  at 
the  expiration  of  every  term  of  oflice  we  find  more  new 
officers  taking  the  place  of  the  old.  There  is  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  the  ball  ro'ling  until  a  man  shall  be 
found  for  the  position,  who  has  good  juiigment.  sound 
common  sense  and  a  true  spirit  of  advancement.  Now 
tlierc  is  no  trouble  in  convincing  the  people  that  im¬ 
provements  are  as  essential  to  the  school  room  as  to 
the  farm  and  factory,  but  if  a  school  officer  spends  a 
large  amount  of  money,  and  makes  but  very  few  real 
pemianent  improvements  the  feeling  will  in  all  such 
cases  be  as  it  now'  is  in  many  towmships  in  Indiana, 
bitter  against  all  improvements  for  the  school  room. 
Numerous  trustees  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  from 
experience.  As  this  is  a  time  when  thousands  of  dollars 
are  being  expended  for  patent  school  furniture  in  very 
manj'  counties,  is  it  not  a  good  time  to  review  the  field 
and  see  if  economy  can  not  be  practiced  here,  and  in 
many  cases  a  better  result  obtained.  We  tear  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  more  depend  upon  the  agent  than  on 
the  article  he  is  selling,  as  to  his  success.  We  have 
heard  it  often  remarked  that  a  good  agent  would  sell 
more  inferior  furniture  than  an  inferior  agent  would  of 
superior  furniture.  Now  while  we  believe  this  to  be 
olten  the  case,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  with  men 
of  good  judgment  it  makes  that  difierence.  In  many 
townships  where  the  improved  furniture  has  been  bro¬ 
ken  up  and  destroyed  there  is  springing  up  a  strong 
feeling  against  patent  furniture,  and  in  such  cases  we 
do  not  wonder;  it  is  like  block  pavement,  very  nice 
while  it  lasts,  but  expensive  and  short  lived.  What  we 
want  is  a  durable,  economical,  comfortable  and  cheerful 
school  desk  for  our  school  rooms,  and  the  trustee  who 
succeeds  in  finding  and  purchasing  such  school  furni¬ 
ture  will  never  be  accused  of  extravagance  or  lacking 
in  good  judgment. 

We  know  of  a  school  desk  which  we  undertake  to  say 
combines  all  these  qualities,  as  it  is  now  manufactured. 
Read  our  reasons  for  thinking  ro : 


It  is  shipped  all  set  up,  thus  saving  great  expense 
and  annoyance  to  the  purchaser. 

The  soft  w'ood  floor  fastener  is  perfect. 

It  makes  a  school  room  much  more  cheerful  than 
any  other  desk. 

It  has  a  noiseless  revolving  foot  rest  attached  to  it 
which  is  not  in  the  way  of  sweeping,  and  which  every 
teacher  w  ho  has  used  it  can  testify  is  indispensable  to 
a  quiet  school  room. 

Being  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  bent  hickory  or 
oak  in  combination  with  a  malleable  iron  lock ;  it  never 
breaks.  No  cast  iron  is  used  in  its  construction,  as  the 
manufacturers  have  proved  by  exp«rience  that  they 
can  not  W'ariant  a  desk  made  partly  of  cast  iron;  it 
breaks  w'hen  least  expected.  You  never  know  where 
to  look  for  flaws  until  it  i«  too  late.  Then  again  by  put¬ 
ting  screws  through  iron  into  wood  they  are  bound  to 
work  loose,  and  your  desk  either  breaks  or  beconjes 
very'  rickety.  Every'  county  affords  numerous  case'  in 
proof  of  this  theory.  Consequently,  is  it  economy  to 
spend  money  for  such  furniture  when  you  can  buy  a 
desk  you  know  will  stand  firm  and  never  break?  Will 
the  people  uphold  you  in  it?  We  can  name  very  many 
cases  where  the  trustee  can  answer  from  experience. 
No! 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  relieve  the  trustee  from  all 
responsibility  the  manufacturers  propose  to  guarantee 
their  desk  for  five  years.  If  one  even  should  break, 
they  propose  to  replace  it  with  a  new  desk  complete,  not 
the  ends  only.  Some  manufacturers  of  cast  iron  furni¬ 
ture  say  they  w'ill  guarantee  their  desk,  though  after 
the  trustees  has  sent  for  a  few  irons  to  replace  broken 
ones,  paid  express  charges  and  a  carpenter  to  put  them 
on.  besides  the  annoyance,  he  finds  it  poor  economy’, 
and  an  expensive  guarantee  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
manufacturer.  You  had  better  have  a  desk  that  you 
know  will  never  annoy  you.  The  manufacturers  are  put¬ 
ting  $30,000  into  buildings  and  machinery,  and  would 
not  guarantee  complete  desks  in  place  of  broken  ones,  if 
their  past  two  years’  experience  had  not  proven  that 
there  would  be  no  broken  ones. 


It  is  light  and  graceful. 

It  has  a  perfectly  formed  curved  back,  doweled  and  glued 
together,  which  in  combination  with  wooden  braces  (thus 
obviating  putting  fecrews  through  iron  into  wood  where 
there  is  no  strain)  makes  it  impossible  for  there  ever  to 
b»  any  loteral  motion. 


Our  agents  will  during  the  summer  show  you  our 
new  desk,  and  w'e  trust  before  ordering  elsewhere  you 
will  wait  and  examine  it.  Be  not  deceived  by  agents 
of  other  houses,  representing  their  iron  to  be  malleable. 
fVe  are  the  only  house  using  malleable  iron  in  the  construction 
gf  a  school  desk..  Higgins’  Bent  Wood  School  Furni¬ 
ture  COm  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


